THE TRAGEDY OF RAMSAY MACDOMALD
that McManus was in England and not in Moscow, the name
was omitted from the later versions. There had been enough
* red letters' fluttering around Whitehall for years to paper
the walls of the Foreign Office. The Secret Service were
continually bringing in documents of this kind. There was, in
fact, a bureau established in Riga and supported by the White
Russians, which turned out this sort of thing regularly. The
Home Office, Scotland Yard, and the Admiralty had on one
occasion been discovered actually assisting in the production
and distribution of faked copies of the Soviet Newspaper
fravda. Mr. Shortt, the then Home Secretary, had the
humiliating experience of having to stand up and confess to
an amazed House of Commons that his Department had been
an accessory in this fraud.
The Zinoviev letter was, indeed, the poorest specimen that
had ever appeared in Fleet Street or Whitehall. Mr. J. D,
Gregory, C.B., C.M.G., Head of the Northern (Russian)
Department of the Foreign Office during this period, says :
* Why this particular rag should have been considered
such a singularly tasty morsel, I have never been able to
explain to myself. People could at any time have had a
whole meal off Zinoviev letters if they had wished. But
the October 1924 brand seems to have been a real delicacy ;
and it has been responsible for a vast amount of indigestion.'1
What puzzled Mr. Gregory was why * this particular rag '
should have gained such an importance. Its significance was
in the peculiar circumstances of its appearance. This docu-
ment had been in the hands of Sir Eyre Crowe, Permanent
Secretary to the Foreign office, for weeks. No doubt, anti-
Communist as he was,, he saw its possibilities. It is probable
that, when he learned that the Daily Mail intended to publish
it, he sent it on to the Prime Minister with such comment as
he deemed advisable- To understand and appreciate the
action that Mr. MacDonald took, the whole circumstances
must be taken into account.
Sir Eyre Crowe, as official head, and MacDonald, as political
head, had evidently a common policy on Russia and were
working in the closest collusion. Neither Sir Eyre Crowe's
* On the Edge of Diplomacy, p. 316"